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Work of Clean Hands, 


Come let us see the builders at 
their work. How from blocks of 
stone, trunks of trees, and melted 
rock molded into bars of iron and 
steel, have formed beautiful cities 
with colossal temples lifting spires 
high into the air. Great ships and 
bridges are built and highways along 
where trains skirt at seeming de- 
struction. From many mountain 
peaks are seen productive farms and 
orchards spotting the earth, appear- 
ing like a wondrous checker-board, 
where on the ponderous game of the 
producer ys. the consumer is played, 
Those who “dig from the earth all 
the wealth that it yields,” and those 
too, who by means of crafty influ- 
ence and strenuous mental effort 
exchange the produce with a margin 
of gain. On this same great play- 
board exists the toiler who thru 
lack of mental ability and manual 
skill must be a “hand” turned and 
beckoned at the call of the “head” 
thinker, our heart. Then, too, we 
have the dreamer, the most unfor- 


tunate of all, who has the disease of - 


laziness eating away his body, built 
to be adherent to opportunity of 
growth, but who continues to fail 
Here’s to the first, the champion of 
industry in any line of honest labor, 
“may you live long and prosper.” 


They have chained river-fall and 
harnessed ‘the seam of the kettle 
that they might build cities of homes 
and factories, shops and .by-ways, 
wherein things are done, all over the 
land and crowned them. with rows 
of sparkling lights. Verdure, fruit-~ 
ful and beautiful has been subjected 
to the will of industrious man. 

Now around about, by the coasts 
and streams, in the valley gorge, or 
on the mountain side; do we have, 
in the world, the concrete expression 
of man and his personality of peo- 
ples and their manners and ways, 
of nations and their individuality 
and in all the expression of charac- 
ter inconceivable of the master- 
builder man, people or nation. 

Color has been applied to canvas 
by hands rich in beauty of expres- 
sion until the picture that flames in 
the western sky at sundown or that 
of green pastur or of still water, or 
marine view, any you may choose to 
be depicted, is brought’ indoors, to 
make your home more ‘full of joy. 
The mystic dream of the brain of a 
poet-artist has carved from rough 
stone a beautiful figure or face for 
fancy’s worship, or has placed with- 
in a gold frame a drama of the im- 
agination valuable for the world to 
see. 
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God’s sky and ocean, land and 
mountain, groves and herds of liv- 
ing things will ever stand in their 
marvelous beauty as the great ob- 
jective and will continue as long as 
light lasts, impressive to the sensi- 
tive brain of the human being, lur- 
ing toward perfection. Look into 
the lily of the garden and behold 
beauty of expression. See the ocean 
storm of rage of agitated elements 
among canyon, cliff; and behold the 
magnitude of His workmanship. 
Too, there is greater expression as 
to the forces and beauties of nature 
as time goes on, as man progresses 
in wisdom and learning, and God 
is more fully expressed as long as 
the world grows better. 

Look without! 

Bebold the beauty of the day, the shout 

Of color to glad color—rock and trees, 

And sun and sea, and wind and sky, 
all these 

Are God’s expression, art-work of His 
hand 

Which man must love, ere they can 
understand—RICHARD HOVEY. 


How does the builder accomplish 
his work? There are three general 
requisites, lest expression will not 
stand the search-light of world’s 
progress; first, mental aptitude, ca- 
pacity and development; second, 
manual skill and power; third, for- 
titude of moral stamina. 

I believe that work will out, or 
eventually express in degrees of 
perfection, the character of the 
workman. TI believe, too, that every 
man and woman has been created 
with some innate ability and am- 
bition in connection with the trans- 
formation of environment material 


into concrete things for the promo- 
tion of their lives, and that even by 
the sweat of the brow. The work 


should be accomplished terminating 
in the everlasting blessing of having 
done the work expected by them 
with their own hnds. There is a 
joy that springs from manual la- 
bor which is never felt by him who 
hires his work done and which in 
itself is some compensation for the 
doer of the work. It is increase of 


health and increase in the possi- - 


bilities of life. It is the realization 
of expression of the innate soul. 
My dear boy don’t be too eager to 
give up the farm and its possibilities 
in exchange for the merchant’s set 
of books to keep. All very well 
to learn how to keep the books but 
let them be your own and in con- 
nection with your own work. If 
farming is not your work, strive to 
find it. Look into carpentry, or iron 
work, and take a conrse in’ either, 
or both, you can only gain. Try 
some form of engineering, masonry, 
draughting, surveying, architectur- 
al work, or trade from the great 
world of labor; and you may open 
the avenues of your personalities to 
the end of great satisfaction. The 
world needs builders with brains 
and there is a place for every one 
in his place. 

If you cannot be builder directly, 
be one indirectly and in! that ca- 
pacity learn to know that the ex- 
pression is the man, also remember 
that some actual work is necessary 
in the lines that you manipulate lest 


you will not appreciate the capacity’ 


of your men. You have no right 


in America to govern whom you do‘ 


ra 
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not understand. 

Should you feel that you are not 
a builder indirectly, lose no time 
until you find what you are—and be 
enthusiastic in whatever you thus 
become. 

You are a thinker, then do some 
manual work, accomplish something 
tangible and you will think better 
and the product of your brain will 
be of more value to an industrious 
world. 

Should you build directly or in- 
directly and have your work stand 
in God’s world, beautiful you will 
keep your hands clean. Not from 


the soil of the furrow, nor from 
the soot or coal of the forge or fur- 
nace, nor from the dust of the mills 
or carpenter bench. Christ’s hands 
became soiled at the bench of Jo- 
seph, but never became unclean thru 
lack of work. We hear not of an idle 
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moment, but know of a life of ad- 
vancement—therefore, must have 
had a soul of endeavor and an am- 
bition to do. Keep your own hands 
clean, then, from any sin or unbe- 
coming deed. “God will bring 
every work into judgment or every 
secret thing whether it be good or 
whether it be evil.” 

The greatest policy of the Brig- 
ham Young University is to instill 
into the lives of men and women a 
true, practical theology that will 
bring immedate joy and peace. The 
school of Arts and Industries pro- 
vides the knowledge of the Arts 
and Crafts; gives manual and prac- 
tical training ; also in the industries ; 
and relies on the student of high 
moral habits to make the school a 
success by giving expression thru 
the work of his hands beautiful, to 
talent, energy, personality, insep- 
arable with a clean character. 

E. H. EASTMOND. 
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Manual Craining and ovr Sorial Questions 


By Dr. Jno.:A. Widtsoe. 


The most cruel fact in the history 
of Jesus, is the great loneliness of His 
life. His countrymen did not under- 
stand Him and therefore, in a large 
measure, rejected His message. His 
own family did not comprehend the 
divine mission of their son and broth- 
er. His home town, Nazareth, drove 
him away with stones and would have 
killed him, had he not escaped by 
means of His divine power. Even his 
own disciples, His chosen Twelve, with 
whom he communicated in hours of 
joy and sorrow and to whom he taught 
the letter and the spirit of the Gospel, 
seemed incapable of understanding the 
import of his mission. During that 
pitiless night, when he was finally tak- 
en captive, he was obliged to suffer 
in the garden alone. His most trusted 
apostles slept while their Master cried 
in agony, because they did not un- 
derstand Him or the destiny which 
awaited Him. It seems to us, in these 
latter days, that if the Savior had been 
better understood by His generation, 
His message would have been accepted 
with greater readiness. 

Not only in the life of Christ does 
the result of the isolation which may 
come to individuals who are not un- 
derstood, become apparent. Even the 
parent stands helpless in the presence 
of the child, whose nature he is in- 
capable of understanding. The chiid 
grows up in loneliness, because it is 
not understood by its associates. 
Brother fails to understood brother; 
the man wonders at his neighbor’s 
life; classes of men meet and clash; 
nations ranged in battle, lose their 
most precious blood; all because the 
one does not understand the other. 

In our free United States we lack the 
aristocracy of descent found in the 
older monarchial countries, yet we 
have here the equivalent of the classes 
found there. We have, for instance, the 
extremely rich; the great manufactur- 
ers; the masses who labor in the 


factories, and the agricultural workers. 
Today these various classes are ris- 
ing up against each other. Capital 
denounces labor as being unreasonable 
in its demands and unappreciative of 
the favors it puts forth. “The laboring 
classes denounce capital as being 
wholly too grasping and careless of 
the good of the men and women that 
it employs. The farmer feels that 
the whole outside world attempts to 
rob him of the profits of his toil. A 
great part of the non-farming- classes 
look upon the farmer as a person who 
gets more for the efforts put forth, 
than he rally deserves. Thus, there 
are wars and rumors of wars among 
the units of our social structure. 

There can be little doubt that 
all this contention in the brotherhood 
of men leads to great class loneliness. 
The labor union holds together and 
isolates itself from others who-are not 
of it. The farmer stands alone, and 
knows little of the life of his brother 
who works in the factory. The peo- 
ple of wealth are strangers to the men 
who create the wealth. 

This loneliness, or absence of sym- 
pathy among the great classes of the 
people, is largely due to a lack of un- 
derstanding and appreciation of each 
other’s lives and work. The capitalists 
should more fully understand the won- 
derful skill of the trained fingers of 
their factory employes and should ap- 
preciate the persistent and rapid ap- 
plication of the minds of the men who, 
in the great workshops, preside over 
complicated pieces of machinery. They 
would then develop a great sympathy 
for these workers, and learn to respect 
the skill of head and hand of their em- 
ployes. Many a man, though well ed- 
ucated, looks with disdain upon the 
famer’s life as one of unhallowed toil, 
yet there are few men who, after hav- 
ing investigated the pocesses of nature 
of which the farmer makes use in his 
work, have not returned from the in- 
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vestigation with a great respect for the 
intellectual and moral possibilities of 
a life of the farmer. Likewise, few 
men would envy greatly the lives of 
the rich if the constant responsibility 
resting upon them, was fully under- 
stood by the masses of men. 

There are numerous reasons why 
every child, permitted to be born into 
the world, should be taught the use of 
his hands as well as of his head. Not 
the least among these is that the child 
may learn to know the skill which 
every master worker in the trades 
acquires and which may properly be 
compared with the skill of mind ob- 
tained thru education. An acqaintance- 
ship with the possibilities of manual 
work will teach also~ the important 
fact that to the trdesman high think- 
ing and the highest living are just as 
possible as to the wealthiest among us. 
To acquaint the child with manual 
work and to give him a large apprecia- 
tion of the skill required in the trades, 
is to make him respect the tradesman 
and his work. If children were taught 
to use their hands as well as their 
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heads all thru their earliest years, they 
would obtain greater powers over 
themselves in every way, and in ad- 
dition would have a better understand- 
ing and greater sympathy for their 
brothers who are not. the leaders of 
great industrial enterprises, but who 
are the patient workers that make 
those enterprises successful. 

Looking fairly and squarely at this 
problem, it seems reasonable to be- 
lieve that the questions which exist 
between capital and labor will largely 
be solved by the greater diffusion of 
the meaning, value and dignity of man- 
ual work among our youth. There 
can be little harshness among men 
who fully understand each other. Thus 
then, the schools who try to acquaint 
their pupils with the lives and labors 
of the majority of men, will yet be 
the greatest forces in the solution of 
our great social problems. .The ad- 
vancing tide of manual instruction— 
mechanical, agricultral anc home—is 
worthy the best thought of the lovers 
of their generation. It is not as simple 
as it is frequenly said to. be. 


Che Proposed Work of the Agricultural Bepart- 
ment for Next Year. 


The Courses. 


The courses offered next year 
would be a credit to any agricul- 


tural college. A general Agricul- 
sural High School course covering 
feur year’s work has been arranged. 
For this a diploma will be given. 
The work will possess the general 
chatacteristics of a thoro High 
School course. Emphasis will be 
laid on subjects dircctly connect24 
wth Agriculture, as Botany, Zo- 


ologv, Physics, Chemistry and Geol- 
ogy. The regular work will in- 
clude Elementarv Agriculture, Gea- 
erat Horticulture, Plant Diseases, 
and. Insect. Pests, Feeding - and 
Breeding of Animals, Soils and Ir- 
rigation, Veterinary Science, Dairy- 
ing, Arid Farming, Agricultural 
Sanitation, and Agricultural Chem- 
istry. A completion of this High 
School course will prepare the stu- 
dent for entrance to any college, 
East or West. 
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A two years’ course is to be of- 
fered for those who are not able 
to attend any longer. The work 
will be more specific and will be 
made just as practical as possible. 

The excellent success of the 
Farmer’s class of the year just end- 
ing, warrants the school in prepar- 
ing for two such courses next year, 
one to begin in December and one 
in February. Each will last four 
weeks. Some of the farmers who 
took the course this year enthusi- 
astically predict that the number 
who will take advantage of this 
class next year will be four or five 
times the number of the past year. 
This class is an eye-opener to our 
practical farmers and awakens them 
to the beauties and possibilities of 
their occupation. 

A series of lectures for girls, on 
subjects of interest to them, con- 
nected with Agriculture, will be 
given by members of the Agricul- 
tural faculty. This will be open to 
ladies who are not students of the 
school. If there is any person of 
equal importance with the farmer, 
it is the farmer’s wife. 

Besides this, a special series of 
lectures will be given by persons of 
authority on topics relating to the 
farm. This work will probably be 
under the direction of the Agricul- 
tural Society. Students will thus 
have the opportunity of hearing 
from practical men of this and sur- 
rounding states on important and 
up-to-date subjects connected with 
the various branches of farming. 

We believe we are safe in saying 
that the agricultural courses to be 
given by the B. Y. U. next year will 
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be equal to those given by any agri- 
cultural school of Utah or any other 
western state. 

Laboratory work will be given in 
connection with all of the classes. 
Pupils will be required to observe 
the processes of nature and to ex- 
periment with the soils and plants 
and animals. All of the apparatus 
needed to carry on the work either 
has been obtained or is in plain 
sight for next year. Experimental 
farms, barns and cattle will be ad- 
ded as conditions require them. In- 
dications seem favorable for the es- 
tablishment here of one of the best 
agricultural schools in the west. 


The Faculty. 

We are extremely favored in hav- 
ing at the head of this department 
Dr. John A. Widtsoe, formerly of 
the State Agricultural College. Dr. 
Widtsoe is recognized as one of the 
very best authorities on Agricul- 
ture and Chemistry in the West. 
He has a reputation that any spec- 
ialist might consistently be proud of. 
After graduating from the B, Y. 
College he studied at Harvard and 
in Germany for a number of years, 
making a number of important dis- 
coveries and taking out finally a 
doctor’s degree. Since beginning 
work in this institution, Dr. Widtsoe 
has received many tempting offers 
to leave the school. He is true to 
thesBucvee 

The other members of the Agri- 
cultural faculty are Prof. William 
H. Homer, Jr., Prof. Lewis A. Mier- 
rill and an assistant yet to be ap- 
pointed. These men all have re- 
ceived their elementary education 
in Utah and are familiar with local 
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conditions and needs. Their _in- 
terests are here and they have no 
divided allegiance. 

Prof. Homer was born in south- 
ern Idaho. He obtained his B. S. 
degree in our State Agricultural 
College. He was for some time a 
public school teacher. He served 
on a three years’ mission in Ger- 
many. For two years he taught 
in the Oneida Stake Academy. 
After teaching one year in the L. 
D. S. University, he resigned to 
pursue his studies in the East. He 
comes to us next year fresh from 
Cornell with his Master’s degree. 

Prof. Merrill graduated from the 
A. C. of Utah in 1895, with a B. S. 
degree. He taught one year in the 
public schools. After some work in 
Iowa Agricultural College, he took 
up teaching in the A. C. of Utah. 
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He worked here nine years, acting 
as Professor of Agronomy and 
chairman of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee. 

Our Agricultural department has 
already assumed one of the most 
prominent and popular places in the 
school. The educators of this and 
other states are turning their at- 
tention to the bettering of the con- 
dition of those who work with the 
soil and cause it to bring forth that 
which we all depend upon for the 
sustenance of life. This school is 
in the van of the agricultural awak- 
ening of the state. The husband- 
men shall no longer be looked upon 
with disfavor. If the present ten- 
dency is an index to the future we 
have every reason to expect great 
results for the B Y. U. in the agri- 
culturl work of the future. 

JOSEPH SUDWEEKS. 
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Domestic Science and Art Notes. 


The Domestic Science Depart- 
ment is in ample condition to ac- 
commodate all the energetic, indus- 
trious girls who are anticipating the 
following of the courses the coming 
year. Able instruction has won the 
confidence of the seventy-five stu- 
dents who have successfully covered 
the lines of instruction. 

The School of Arts. and Indus- 
tries is pleased to recommend now 
a score of educated cooks to the en- 
terprising roung men of the com- 
munity. Choose well you the help- 
mate of your home, remember: that 
a woman can throw out with a tea- 
spoon that which a man can throw 
in with a.shovel—unless. she has re- 
ceived an education such as we give 
this department. Boys, if you are 
interested, you had better hasten, 
because most of the members of 
last year’s classes are married, some 
having “given their hands” before 
school closed. The girls of the 
semester, just passed, are just as 
captivating. 


The Millinery Classes are doing 
some excellent work. Hats of 
beauty of color as of good work- 
manship are continually produced. 


HINTS ON THE “CLOTHES LINE,” 


You are bound by fashion only so 
far as general shape of your shirt 
and sleeves are concerned. All 
else may be regulated and suited to 
the person. 


Fads in color are -dangerous 
things to follow. Do not be igno- 
rantly led into using.a color which 
overpowers the delicate coloring of 
your complexion. 


Broken colors are always more - 
appropriate and becoming than the 
pure colors. Their effect is never 
so violent. 


Before selecting a small hat be 
sure your face is proportionately 
small. A person with a large face 
wearing a small hat resembles a 
pumpkin trying its best to look 
charming in a baby bonnet. 


The richest dress should always 
be worn on the soul. It is our high- 
est, holiest duty to clothe the minds 
God has given us. 


Live to be happy; dress to be 
comfortable. 


Dress is an outward expression 
of an inward soul. 


The foundation of all style is neat- 
ness. Even if your dress be costly, 
if it is not made well and is illfitting, 
its beauty is lost. On the other 
hand, if a dress is well made and fits 
it has an air of style, no matter how 
inexpensive the material. 


“WE AWAIT YOUR PLEASURE.” 
Girls of the Domestic Science Department Ready to Serve Menu Prepared for Banquet Served at Reception 
Given to President Smith and Church Board of Education. 


OF AGRICULTURE, 


BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY, 1905-1906. 


STUDENTS 


The Largest Class in Agriculture Organized in the Western States. 


Total Enrollment, 207. 
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Arts and Industries Notes. 


Everything connected with our 
‘school seems to be moving on and 
up, and the woodwork department 
is no exception. It has already 
doubled in size in the last three 
years, as well as increased in effi- 
ciency and accuracy. With the aid 
of the increased facilities recently 
acquired, together with those which 
will be added for next year, we will 
be able to again expand. Prepara- 
tions are being made for at least the 
dovbling of our present numbers, 
and to some extent improving the 
courses. 

Our students are already in such 
demand that they find it difficult to 
‘complete the work laid out as it re- 
quires them to ignore such tempt- 
ing propositions as steady work at 
from $3.00 to $5.00 a day. 

Students in woodwork are now 
required to take draughting along 
with their work in the shop. Thus, 
they get the practice of making the 
drawings and then working from 
them. In this way the student be- 
comes thoroly familiar with the 
making of plans and drawings, some 


of them having made excellent © 
drawings, plans, elevations and de- 


tails of modern dwellings. 

These plans are taken into the ad- 
‘vanced classes in the shop and their 
‘construction discussed and bills and 
estimates for the material and labor 
gotten out. Difficult parts, such as 
‘stair and roof framing, are taken up 
in particular and actually built by 


the class so that the student who 
completes woodwork as now given 
is capable of doing first class car- 
penter work from the drawings of 
the architect. 

Cabinet work is also given con- 
sderable attention, as the many 
pieces of first class articles of fur- 
niture turned out will attest. Among 
these are rolltop desks, book cases, 


‘ show cases, cabinets, tables, etc. 


The chains, drills, punches, ham- 


mers, chisels, etc., turned out by the 


boys in the blacksmith shop illus- 
trate well the value and efficiecy of 
the training our boys may receice 
there ‘to strengthen them in their 
life’s' work. 


A large and beautiful roller top 
desk, made of quarter-sawed oak, is 
now being finished by the boys in 
advanced wood work. It is for 
Professor Eastmon’s private office. 


The Woodwork Department is 
more than grateful to the following 
named donors of the lathes placed in 
the shop: The sons of A. K. Thur- 
ber, James Robertson of Spanish 
Fork, Jex.& Sons of Spanish Fork, 
H. S.-Reynolds of Springville, Geo. 


“A. Smith of Salt Lake City, H. Lee 


Bradford of Spanish Fork. 
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Gorals 


If you want nice flowers at reas- 
onable prices, call at the Blom 
Floral Company, 873 West Fourth 
South Street, or call Bell Phone 
7OX. Free delivery. 


Weary Willie: “Say, lady, what 
building is this?” 

Student: “This is the B. Y. Uni- 
versity.” 
Weary: “Oh, excuse me. For your 
reformation ?” 


“Whoever saw such eyes?” Miss 
Richards says they are too dreamy 
to read theology preparations. 


Teacher: “Did you ever study 
late and wake up to find yourself 
asleep ?” 


Miss Painter (in Theology) : “Is 
the state of Heaven one of the 
United States?” 

J. C. Peterson: 
been admitted yet.” 


“No; it hasn’t 


Student: “What if it should rain 
while we are at the Hot Pots? 

Brother Van Buren: “Why, it is 
just possible that some of us would 
get wet.” 


The president of our Agricultu- 
tal class will no doubt specialize in 
forestry—at least he takes to the 
Woods well. 


Brother Van Buren (talking of 
nettles of South America) : “It had. 
no effect upon me, but to most of 
the natives it was very disagree- 
able.” 


Young Lady: “Oh, he called me 
an angel.” 

Homer: “Who did?” 

Young Lady: “A boy.” 

Homer: “Don’t take any notice 
of what the boys say.” 


Professor (explaining the condi- 
tion of a deaf person): “She talk- 
ed in that peculiar monotonous tone 
that deaf and dumb people talk 


in, 


Students desiring work for the 
vacation will do well to consult Mr. 
Sam Hinckley. His advertisement 
appears in this issue. He has done 
much for the boys in securing them 
profitable positions, and has proven 
perfectly reliable. 


YOU CAN 


help the University boys out by 
patronizing their big excursion to. 
Salt Lake City, May 26th, via Salt. 
Lake Route, for the Intercollegiate: 
Track Meet—will you do it? 
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The Agricultural branch of the 
Arts and Industries Department has 
grown in one short year almost to 
the dimensions of a separate depart- 
ment. 

The number of students enrolled 
and the enthusiasm manifested in 
the course has been phenomenal 
even for our school, with all its past 
history of verile growth. 

It speaks well for our next school 
year and for the interests of the 
farming industry of our state that 
our. factulty is to be increased by 
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two more strong men in this line. 

With Dr, Widtsoe at the head, 
and Dr. Homer and Prof. Merrill 
as co-workers, this branch of the 
school should set the pace for the 
rest of the departments and all the 
other schools of this section. 

The growth of the school in this 
direction is certainly a healthful 
sign, for it shows that we are will- 
ing to labor at the very foundation 
of society and fulfill God’s first 
great commandment “to subdue the 
earth.” 


At a mass meeting of the students 
last Monday afternoon nominees 
were placed in the field for the dif- 
ferent offices in the Student Body 
organization to be filled for next 
year. The day of election is placed 
for next Monday; and all look for 
an interesting contest. The elec- 
tion of officers should be a thing of 
great interest for each student in 
the institution. Every student 
should become a member of the 
Student Body organization, take 
part in Student Body affairs, and 
have at heart every interest pertain- 
ing to the organization. 

What we desire to maintain as a 
Student Body, is our power of in- 
itiative, and the spirit of determined 
action and united effort for which 
we have already distinguished our- 
selves, But to maintain a thing col- 


lectively as a body of students 
means continued and _ persistent 
grinding for everybody concerned. 
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History of Arta and Industries in the B. Y. Ul. 


The B. Y. U. having been estab- 
lished under the inspiration of our 
Heavenly Father is intended to meet 
the needs of His people in their va- 
rious stages of development from 
the crudities of pioneer life towards 
perfection and refinement. 

In the beginning of the history 
of this institution the demand was 
for good primary instruction to- 
gether with a short academic course 
of two years, aiming to give aid to 
students desiring to become teach- 
ers. Amidst the conditions sur- 
rounding this pioneer school there 
was but little demand for the re- 
finmements of art. The first great 
teacher foresaw its value, however, 
and was one of the first in all the 
west to advocate its being taught in 
the schools. He was the first in- 
structor in drawing in this institu- 
tion. 

Bro. Brimhall gives us an insight 
into the character f these first les- 
sons in art. “Bro. Maeser,” he said, 
“would step toward the blackboard 
and in rough, angular form—fa- 
miliar to us all—draw a symbolic 
pig. He would make the first one 
with his head and tail drooping. 
This is the way he appears before 
he sees his swill. The next drawing 
would show the pig with head and 
tail raised and in a running con- 
dition. This is how he looks when 
the swill came in sight. This” said 
the Prof. “will be your lesson for 
tomorrow.” 


I imagine you smile, but remem~ 
ber it was expression of thot by 
means of form study which was. 
and is one of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of all art. Very little more 
could be done in those days of hard 
knocks. The institution has always 
been a friend of art. Each year’s 
announcement listed a special lec- 
ture to be given on fine art. This 
was certainly giving it a prominent 
place when it is noted that in many 
circulars only one other special lec- 
ture was catalogued. 

The work continued thus for sev- 
eral years until the year 84-85, 
when Mr. Ferdinand Lara became 
the instructor. He remained with 
the institution but one year. In 86-87 
Prof. Emil Isgrun Segreen became 
instructor. The work was optional 
to gentlemen. There seems to have 
been little change until the year 93- 
94, when the work took the title of 
art deprtment and John Hafen be- 
came its director. 

Let us direct your attention now 
for a few moments to the work 
done in the various crafts. 

Thruout the history of the “U” 
until the year ’94, needlework was 
compulsory for all the girls of every 
year. Until the year ’85 each girl 
in the Academy was required to 
finish at least one piece of ladies” 
work each term. On this work she 
was given her per cent the same as 
in her other studies. From this 
time until the year ’89-’90 the work 
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was under the supervision of Mrs. 
Jennie Farmer. From ’go to ’94, 
Mrs. Laura Foote supervised the 
work. During this time the girls 
were required to take a year’s work 
in needlework. Each lady reported 
weekly, 

In 89-90 Mr. Hy. A. Anderson 
gave a course in domestic science, 
but little was done until later years. 


In ’86-’87, under the direction of 
Prof. Isgreen, a course in practical 
mechanics was offered. The work 
was given in one of the planing 
mills of the city. 

In ’92-’93 Emil Maeser became 
instructor in mechanical drawing, 
and courses were outlined in iron- 
work and wood-work. 


We have now had a glimpse of 
the work that was done until the 
year ’94. 

In the year ’92-’93, Prof. G. H. 
Brimhall, now president of our in- 
stitution, became principal of the 
primary school. His insight into 
the spirit of the future and his pro- 
gressive nature led him to catch the 
spirit of the first principal and al- 
tho competent instructors were dif- 
ficult to find, yet he dared to make 
drawing and manual work a part of 
the plan for each grade. 

Space will not permit my going 
into detail with the years which 
have elapsed since ‘94. I must 
hasten to the present. Suffice it to 
say the work has advanced to suit 
the demands of the times under the 
direction of such able instructors as 
Mrs. C. D. Young, Aretta Young, 
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B. T. Higgs, O. D. Campbell, E. 
H. Eastmond and others who now 
comprise the present faculty of the 
School of Arts and Industries. 
The work at present is divided 


into nine departments as follows: 
Art, Agriculture, Domestic Art, 
Domestic Science, Dressmaking, 
Millinery, Wood-work, Iron-work, 
and a department of Normal Man- 
ual training. Two, three and four 
year courses are offered in the va- 
rious departments leading to cer- 
tificates or diplomas. Diplomas are 
only offered for the completion of 
one of the four year normal courses. 


The school is now presided over 
by Prof. E. H. Eastmond as prin- 
cipal. Prof. Eastmond is a grad- 
uate from the Normal Art and Man- 
ual training course of the famous 
Pratt Institute and since grduation 
has probably done more toward the 
introduction of Art and Manual 
Training into the country schools 
of the West than any other man. 


Dr. John A. Widtsoe is another 
whose name is not only familiar at 
home but abroad and I might go on 
enumerating the teachers whose in- 
fluence is felt far and wide for good 
in the lines they represent. 


We do not wish to boast, but the 
Lord has been with this school and 
has enabled it to keep pace with His 
people and if it continues it will 
some day be recognized as the fere- 
most school in these lines in all the 
world. 


CALVIN FLETCHER. 
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ETCHING BY JOHN HAFEN. 
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The Hafen art exhibit is being 
held in the Training building rooms 
31-32. The pictures are a most 
beautiful collection and show years 
of thotful study and faithful work- 
manship. Honor your own states- 
men, learn to appreciate them as 
they deserve. Everybody invited 
and urged upon to visit the ex- 
hibit. 


The class in Drawing D has been 
doing some fine decorative work in 
the Training building—work that 
will be especially helpful to the 
members when they become teach- 
ers. A blackboard covered with 
landscapes and flowers does much 
to brighten up a school room. 


The members of the Masier- 
Buider had their picture taken. We 
hope to see it in the next issue of 
the university paper. 


Those clean, white little focks 
and the clean, tan, little jeans, dec- 
orated with the school monogram, 
and adorned with sweet girl faces, 
plus one boy face, represent the 
graduates of the Arts and Industry 
department. The girls costumes 
are made by their own hands, so are 


that much more beautiful and ap- . 


propriate. 


By permission of Pres. Brimhall 
the Maser-Builder transformed the 
triangular spaces on either side of 
the steps in front of the High 
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School building, into some very ar- 
tistic flower plots, where once weeds 
and cobble-rocks flourished, now 
flourish plants of beauty. The 
work was finished up with a very 
pleasant Peanut Spree. Pres. Brim- 
hall, Miss Alice Reynolds, E. S. 
Hinkley and E. M. Wakefield joined 


us in our fun, 


Of the many pictures Lorin Cov- 
ington has made this year, the most 
beautiful of all is the one he is just 
completing which is in memory of 
our beloved Bro, Miller. We trust 
that the student body will not need 
to see this to be reminded of the 
promise made a short time ago. 


“Work thou for pleasure 
Paint or sing or crave 
The thing thou lovest, 
Tho the body starve. 
Who works for glory 
Misses oft the goal. 
Who works for money 
Carves his very soul. 
Work for work’s sake 
Then and it might be, 
That these things shall 
Be added unto thee.” 


O, Lord, that sends me life, lend 
me a heart replete with thankful- 
ness.—Shakespeare. 


Whatever the weather or the way 
things go, we'll try to have it sum- 
mery withal—Edward Fairbanks. 
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Criangular Meet 


Our last contest before the state 
meet was held in Logan May 12. 
Three teams entered—one from the 
U. A. C,, one from the B. Y, Cy 
both of Logan, and our team. A 
drizzling rain began falling about 
noon and continued all day, with 
but slight intermissions now and 
then. In spite of this drawback, 
the crowd was large and enthusi- 
astic. 

The rain made the track heavy 
so that fast time was made in none 
of the races. Frew, of the A. C., 
was not able to enter the sprints, 
but Dixon captured the first place 
in the rtoo-yard and the 220-yard 
dashes, with our man Christensen 
and Evans as close second and 
third. Holdaway and Stallings had 
no trouble in taking first and sec- 
ond place in the 440-yard run. 


Baird was awarded first in the high 
jump, but could not make his us- 
ual 21 feet in the broad jump. 

The half mile relay race was per- 
haps the most exciting event of the 
day. The B. Y. C. did not enter 
a team in this, so there were but 
two teams on the track. Stewart 
of the A. C., slipped on the start, 
giving Evans a pretty good lead, 
but our men were not fast enough 
for the husky farmers. At the fin- 
ish two judges decided it a dead 
heat and one gave it to our team 
by four inches. The referee was 
called in and his decision settled it 
a dead heat. The final score was 
U. A. C. 631-2, B. Y. U. 43 1-2, 
and B. ¥. C. 4. 

After the contest a banquet was 
served to the three teams by the 
U. A. C. Domestic Science De- 
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partment. The ment was well 
chosen and every course from soup 
to dessert was delicious. Short 
speeches were given by President 
Keer and others, under the able di- 
rection of Cptain Styer as toast- 
master. 

The universal sentiment among 
the visiting track men was that 
they would much prefer meeting 
the sweet, rosy-cheeked domestic 
science girls of the A. C., over a 
well spread table, than to lock 
horns with the husky Aggies on a 
hard fought athletic field. 


U. OF U. vs. B. Y. U. 


Our dual meet with the U. of U., 
May 5th, on the Cummings’ Field, 
was not close enough to be inter- 
esting. Our team, as a whole, made 
a better showing than it did last 
year. Fewer points were made, but 
ou: men finished closer in every- 
thing that they did not take than 
they: did the year before, showing 
a great improvement in the team as 
a whole. 

The home team was strong 
enough to win nearly all the points 
and do it fairly, but the true spirit 
of college athletics seemed to be en- 
tirely lacking. Most men on the 
team showed a willingness to stoop 
to anything in order to win. This 
is contrary to our training—Coach 
Teetzel’s motto being: “Win hon- 
estly if you can; character is worth 
more than a hundred contests; and 
always be willing to acknowledge 
superiority.” 


Gene Roberts is to be starter in 
the State meet, May 26. 
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B. Y. U. AND U. A. C, DEBATE. 


The first debate under the league 
formed by the three schools, the B. 
¥. Ul the U. A. Cyand the’ B; Y. €.; 
took place at Provo on Monday ev- 
ening, May 7th, under the auspices 
of the Student Body. 

The U. A. C. was the visiting 
team, and to them the judges ac- 
corded the victory by a vote of two 
to one, 

The question debated was one 
that this country must consider in 
its dealings with the Philippines: 

“Resolved, That the Policy of the 
United States in the Philippines 
Should Be Directed Toward the UI- 
timate Independence of Those 
Islands.” 

Hillman and Farrall, of the U. 
A. C., maintained the affirmative; 
while our side, the negative, was 
taken by Nuttal and Robinson. 

These two gentlemen distinguish- 
ed themselves by their eloquence. 
Their English and delivery was re- 
markably good, tho in argument 
they neglected to entirely answer 
the evidence given by the affirma- 
mative that it was “impracticable” 
to make states of the islands, or to 
hold them as. colonies. 

After the debate the visitors and 
debaters were banquetted informal- 
ly by the girls of the Domestic Sci- 
ence Department. 


May 26th is the date of the In- 
tercollegiate Track Meet at Salt 
Lake City. Excursion via Salt Lake 
Route; special train service; round 
tri prate, $1.25. 
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A recital was given by Prof. 
Lund and members of the choir, in 
Lehi last week. A program was 
arranged for in Heber last Saturday 
evening, but on account of the very 
disagreeable weather was postponed 
until May igth. 


Miss Nellie Buckley and Esther 
Coombs and Mr. Carl Allred will 
graduate from the music depart- 
ment this spring. 


Prof. Clare Reid and Miss Flor- 
ence Jepperson gave a recital in 
Manti last Saturday. 


Prof. Lund suggests that the 
members of the choir wash and 
comb their voices before attempting 
to sing at devotional. 


Mr. Holdaway of Spanish Fork, 
sang a number of bass solos for the 
choir Wednesday. He has an ex- 
cellent quality of voice. 


The band and orchestra gave a 
fine concert last week but we are 
sorry that so few were in attend- 


ance. The orchestra rendered 2 
beautiful composition written by 
Prof. Sauer and dedicated to Presi- 
dent Geo. H. Brimbhall. 


Mr. Charles Johnson who has been 
engaged in teaching during the win- 
ter is with us again. To see him 
reminds us of Beggar Student. 


Miss Helen Greenwood same to 
see us Wednesday. She has been 
studying the piano in Salt Lake 
City during the past winter, 


We were favored with a visit 
from Prof. Arthur Shepherd, who 
spoke in high praise of the excel- 
lent work done by the choir. Profs. 
Shepherd and Lund played the 2nd 
Concerto from. Saint-Saens to a 
large and very appreciative aud- 
ience. The recital was a red letter 
in the list of the musical entertain- 
ments of the year. 


The choir is studying a beauti- 
ful chorus written by Edward Elgar 
—‘“My Love Dwelt in a Northern 
Land.” > 
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B. Y. U. vs. B. Y. C. 


The debate between our school 
and the Brigham Young College 


took place at Logan on May 12th. 
Manwaring and Buss were our rep- 
resentatives and proved themselves 
to be debaters of the first class. The 
B. Y. College men were the same as 
those who took part in the debate 
last year. While the decision was 
given to the Brigham Young Col- 
lege, we have reason to be proud of 
the showing made by our boys. The 
rebuttal speech of Manwaring was 
especially good as it completely de- 
molished the argument of Peterson. 
On the whole the debate was fully 
worthy of the institutions which 
took part. 


For the Big Intercollegiate Track 
Meet, the Salt Lake Route has 
pleasure in announcing the very low 
rate of $1.25 from Provo to Salt 
Lake and return. All students con- 
templating a trip to Salt Lake will 
do well to wait for this excursion 
and have their friends do likewise. 

Trains leave Provo at 8:10 a. m., 
and 4:05 p.m. Special train return- 
ing will leave Salt Lake about 11:00 
p.m: Further announcement as to 
leaving of return special will be 
made in the papers and on _ the 
trains. Let every student be a com- 
mittee of one to work a big turnout. 
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Kindergarten. 


Last week Mrs. Dusenberry vis- 
ited the Beaver Branch of the B. 
Y. U., and addressed the students 
at their devotional exercises. A 
portion of her time was spent with 
her former student, Miss Theresa 
Maeser. 


Miss Jennie Rowe, a former mem- 
ber of the Myster (vb, has just fin- 
ished a successful year of teaching 
at Spanish Fork, and is now spend- 
ing a few days with her friends at 
Provo. 


There is little dandelion 
With lovely fluffy hair 

That glistens in the sunshine 
And in the summer air. 

But, Oh, this little dandelion 
Soon grew quite old and gray, 

And, sad to tell, his lovely hair 
Blew many miles away. 


The certificate class in Elocu- 
tion, eighteen in number, and their 
teacher Miss Nelke are inviting 
their friends to a reception to be 
held in the gymnasium Friday eve- 
ning, May 25. About two hundred 
and fifty invitations have been is- 
sued. The evening’s entertainment 
will include program and refresh- 
ments. 
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A band of pedagogues, twenty- 
five strong, met at the university in 
obedience to the summons of Pro- 
fessor Brown. He solemnly an- 
nounced that the final test was now 
at hand, and bade them follow their 
leader, Mrs, Wakefield, who pre- 
sented the surprised crowd with 
willow weapons. They followed 
and wondered until the top of Tem- 
ple Hill was reached. 

Soon flames from a big bonfire 
blazed up to meet the more gentle 
light of the moon; and the digni- 
fied trainers were soon Indian wr 
dancers. 

Each prepared his own supper— 
roasted dough, potatoes, sausages, 
etc-—which was fit for an Indian 
chief and his tribe. The seance was 
a fit picture for the camera to paint 
by the firelight. 

President Brimhall, Profesors 
Brown and Eastmond, and the de- 
partment teachers, proved them- 
selves royal camp entertainers, as 
the merry laugh of the revellers at- 
tested. Even a spectre in white 
looked on the unique scene from the 
shadows of the trees in the distance. 

A musicale folowed. A duet by 
Robinson and Wilkins was excelled 


only by Nuttal’s solo. The hills 
rang with the echo as all sang “O,,. 
Ye Mountains High.” 

After benediction by President 
Brimhall, the happy crowd de- 
scended reluctantly into the valley.. 


The Seniors left school behind 
just for once; and at 5 o’clock Tues- 
day morning were seen wending 
their way towards the mountains. 
All stopped for a family breakfast 
at the canyon, and then wandered’ 
on. 
A happy and profitable day was 
spent in exploring Rock Canyon; 
winter returned at the snow slide, 
and coasting was enjoyed. 

The weary wanderers returned at 
sunset—foot sore—but with brains 
clear and renewed for vigorous 
work. 


At the ‘o6’s class meeting, Prof. 
Swenson gave a profitable talk on 
the “Motives for Higher Educa- 
tion.” 

“The primary motive,” he said, 
“is to enable one to find oneself.” 

He gave us an earnest desire to 
continue our course, and aim higher. 


‘IZ 


IT WAS MEAN—BUT? 


The school was excited over it. 
More than that, the excitement 
grew more intense; it widened and 
deepened every moment, until, with 


one great pulse of life, the Student 
Body did for one this year, open 
wide its big blue eyes. 

Ye gods ! how what it saw aroused 
it! It sprang to its feet in angry 
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amazement; the whites of its eyes 
gleamed like lightning. Its gener- 
als too, short, medium, and husky, 
quivering with pent-up desire, 
stood quivering. 

When, finally, its mighty finger 
pointed to the mysterious something 
to the eastward, they ran to the four 
winds with flaming banners, and 
crying: ‘“‘Assemble, ye hosts, pre- 
pared to fight !” 

The war-cry answered from sup- 
per halls, from study dens, and by- 
ways. As if by magic, the roaring 
multitude ran together. Every mo- 
ment the white ribbons to the east 
were growing; every shout from 
the town was wilder. So great be- 
came the tumult that every living 
thing, every craftsman, peasant, 
pedagogue, pedagoguee, from Dan 
to Bersheba knew that the class of 
1907, by placing its emblem on the 
hill, had stirred the Brigham Young 
University Student Body to the 
center. 
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This is what the ’o7’s wanted to 
do; and we did it. Because, the B. 
Y. U. emblem ought to be put on 
the mountain this year; but the nec- 
essary enthusiasm must first be 
aroused—the ’o7’s have aroused it. 

The army climed the mountain; 
and after agreeing to put the school 
letter on the hill at once, were al- 
lowed to cover up the ’o7. 

At 1 o'clock a. m. the victors 
marched back to town in a halo of 
their own glory. 

But lo, when the morning dawn- 
ed, there, on the mountain side, was 
a large ’o7. It was mean of our 
boys to do it; but is it not forgive- 
able? 

Of course, there was a stampede 
up the hill and back again, with 
wild demonstrations for a “clipping 
bee.” But, after all, no ’o7 has 
lost his curly locks ; and better still, 
the promise is bright for the final 
accomplishment of our pet scheme, 
the planting of the “Y.” 


Ug 


The manner in which the boys 
responded to the call of our class 
president last Monday, both in way 
of finances and the work proposi- 
tion would indicte that class patri- 
otism is still alive in every breast. 


As a class we have very much 
appreciated he work of the Editor- 
and his staff. They have done their 
work well. 


At our last meeting steps were 
taken toward the organization of a 
baseball team. Look out for us for 
we are going to do something. Mr. 
Greer was chosen to be our cap- 
tain. Boys let all support him. 


All ye ’08’s come to our next’ 
meeting, it may be the last for this 
year, let’s make it the best one. 
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Work Done by the Agricultural De= 
partment During the Past Wear. 


Previous to this year the work 
done along agricultural lines in the 
University was very limited. True, 
courses were offered in the high 
school and those who took them re- 
ceived great benefit, but compara- 
tively few took the courses. 

Less than a year ago the Univer- 
sity secured the services of Dr. John 
A. Widtsoe and a regular agricul- 
tural department was organized. 
Those who were watching the pro- 
gress of the institution predicted 
that “something would be doing.” 
Subsequent developments show 
that their statements were well 
founded. 

At the opening of school last fall, 
classes were organized in agricul- 
tural chemistry and general agri- 
culture. Nine college students took 
the work in chemistry, while the 
class in general agricultur grew so 
fast that it looked almost as if it 
would be necessary to use college 
hall or room D for it to recite in. 
While the midwinter semester be- 
gan it was necessary to organize 
another section which contained 
nearly as many students as the first 
All of these classes have continued 
till the present time. 

A few weeks after the holiday 
vacation it was decided to give a 
brief farmer’s course. A number of 
the boys were accordingly sent to 
various adjoining towns to adver- 
tise the course and solicit the at- 
tendance of those interested in agri- 


culture. Notwithstanding the fact 
that it was then nearly time for the 
farmer’s spring work to begin the 
labors of the boys were rewarded 
by the attendance of fifty-seven. 
farmers. The course lasted a month. 
That it was a success was made 
clear by those who expressed them- 
selves in the closing session. Sev- 
eral said that it was the happiest 
and most profitable month they had 
ever spent in their lives and that 
they were determined, if possible, to. 
attend the course next winter. 
Besides this course Prof. Lewis 
A. Merrill gave a series of lectures 
every Monday morning on stugar- 
beet culture. These lectures were: 
free to all who wished to hear them. 
About thirty persons besides the 
students were usually in attend- 
ance. Prof. Merrill also gave week- 
ly lectures on animal husbandry and 
veterinary science to the egriculture 
classes. A number of visitors were 
usually present at these lectures. 
Early in the season an agricultu- 
ral society was organized by the stu- 
dents. This society has been doing 
very efficient work, especially in 
bringing lecturers before the stu- 
dents. During the year the stu- 
dents have had the privilege of 
listening to about twenty-five lec- 
tures from successful practitioners 
of scientific agriculture. The so- 
ciety has also contributed $50.00 to- 
ward the purchase of a valuable 
harvest scene painted by Mr. Fair- 
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banks. 

About twenty-five current agri- 
parts of the country have been on 
the reading tables. The students 
have also had access to the excellent 
library of Dr. Widtsoe; and the 
general school library, during the 
year, has made important additions 
along this line. 

Another phase of the work that 
has been introduced is the collection 
of typical soil samples from all 
parts of the country where the stu- 
dents reside. One purpose of this 
work is that the teachers may be- 
come acquainted with the various 
local questions and thts be able to 
give each student special instruc- 
tins for his particular locality. An- 
other object is to help the people 
of the various parts and the patrons 
of the school by analyzing their 
soils. About fifteen samples have 
already been received from Utah, 
the adjoining states and Canada. 

Members of the agricultural 
chemistry class are making experi- 
ments with these soils to determine 


‘their fertility. A new method 


known as the wire basket test is 
employed. This is the first time 


this method has been tried by any 
institution in the state; and on ac- 
count of its simplicity, it bids fair 
to be a very important factor in as- 
sisting the farmer to understand 
his soil. 

The total enrollment in the agri- 
cultural department this year is two 
hundred and seven. These stu- 
dents represent most of the western 
states from Canada to Mexico, as 
well as nearly every county in Utah. 
They will return to their homes in 
the summer to put in practice the 
principles learned in school, and 
will thus set valuable examples be- 
fore the people of their communities 

Someone has said that he who 
makes two blades of grass grow 
where but one grew before is a ben- 
efactor of the human race. Now, 
if these students show even a tenth 
part of the people of their home 
towns how to raise larger crops and 
better cattle, how to make more 
beautiful lawns and flower gardens, 
and how to make their homes more 
healthful and happy, who will be 
able to measure the good that has 

een accomplished. 


FRANK S. HARRIS. 
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Morning, Noon, Night. 


THREE TRAINS DAILY. 
EACH WAY VIA 


- FOR THE SOUTH. . FOR THE NORTH. 


No. 53 Lyv....9:40 a. m. No. 52 Lv....8:10 a. m. 
No. 51 Lv....6:25 p. m. No. 56 Lv...11:50 a, m. 


No, 55 Lv...11:00 p m. No. 54 Lv....4:05 p. m. 


BEST LINE TO ALL SANPETE VALLEY POINTS. 
Through Trains for Los Angeles. Superb Dining Car Service 
Free Reclining Chair Car. 


Tickets to all Parts of the World. 


Utah’s Most Popular Line. GEO, W. CRAIG, Agent. 
Sooee SOOCOOSSOOCECEEOD 


The Denver & Rio Grande: 
Railroad Co. 


Best Local Train Service in the State 


Three Elegantly Equipped Through 
Trains each way daily, carrying 
dining cars and through sleepers to 
principal points Hast and West 


WITHOUT CHANGE 


Five Fast Trains each way Daily between Provo and 


Salt Lake City=——== 


Ss. K. HOOPER, |. A. BENTON, F. FOUTS, 
G.P. & T. A. G. A. P. D. Ticket Agent. 
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THE OLD RELIABLE 


Phil Speckart, 


144 West Center Street. 


FRESH §& CURED MEATS 
Also 
BUTTER AND EGGS. 


GIVE US A CALL. 


Provo Foundry and 
Fachine Go. 


IRON AND BRASS CASTINGS. 
ENGINE AND BOILER REPAIRING. 


SANITARY PLUMBING. 
STEAM AND HOT WATER HEATING 


P. 0. Box 86. Phone 77. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


GOODS 
—That Retail at— 
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MR, STUDENT 


Do you know that we sell more 
CLOTHES, SHOES AND HATS 


than the whole bunch in Provo? It 


means we give the 


BEST .VARIETY,LOWEST .PRICE 


and the, 


MOST .SNAP. 


WHY NOT COME HERE? 


SCHWAB 


Btate Bank of Provo, 


PROVO CITY, UTAH. 
Capital Paid up $25,000. 


W. 4H. Brereton, Vice Pres 


& W. H. Ray, Pres. 
John Marwick, Cashier. 
Se Alva Nelson, Ass’t. Cashier. 
*#POPULAR PRICES  « Conducts a General Banking Business. 
A littl é & A specialty of the Savings Depari- 
atte :Saviig’ On @ ment. Pays 4 per cent interest on 
the many little Savings accounts. Little Recording 
things in * Savings Banks furnished free with 
® every deposit from $1.00 up. 
] ° Call at Bank and get one. 

0 S C ore * “Saving is the Secret of Wealth.” 
Cheap things are seldom good, but be H. G. BLUMENTH AL 
soon foots up to a considerable sum. > 
Good things may often be cheap. Up- Mamifacturens OF 

& 
to-dateness; something new all the #* ARCHITECTURAL SHEET METAL 
a CORNICES AND TIN ROOFING, 
time. It does not matter what line of & STEAM AND HOT WATER 
goods you are interested in it will pay & HEATING. 
you to look us over. * SANITARY PLUMBING 
BOTTS 10c STORE cs Jobbing Phomptly Attended to 
* 470-74 W. Center - - Phones 109 
PROVO, UTAH. Provo, Utah. 
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(Provo Drug Co.: - 
7 > e 
od A COMPLETE AND $ 
: SELECTED STOCK OF eae | 
- * 
: Pure Drugs and Chemicals. ° 
Od ee : 
® * 
= NONE BUT QUALIFIED ASSISTANTS eS 
2 ALLOWED 2 se ae Seis 2 4 
& = ee 
& A Full Line of Toilet Snd Household. Asticles ee 
aie Riese At Reasonable Prices. rope ate 
So Le z 
‘Provo Drug Company. : 
wm ee 
BR of Re of SHOES SE OHTHOSE ORES ETE ESET ETDET EST epee 
$40 000090006005050600090000908 09099 9999009,906992 000602000 ae 
4 SEF vet: $ g One of ther: Lurgest and Most ys 
54 aa 2 4 v : 
; Olsen § Kaien 33 Fasplaable Lines of. ca 
Ce 
‘ . RS) 
: Successors to “NEWCOMB.” g TuLEI N E RY a 
4 | 
@ FOR ~ 4 
_ Ever shown in Provo. t 
$ Fine Photos 33 7 ae 
3 in Platinum and Carbon Finish 43 Please call and Examine my stock bx 
g Liga 4 which will surely please you both in si 
y : e ml yibe Rone : : " 
Lowest Possible Prices. # Price, Quality and Style. : 
Particular attention paid to $$ Weeeapicne) Popitiaaital (tency 
; Students’ work and out of town % 3 2 Se sabe $ 
> ‘ y « 
patronage. re: Trimmed Hats and | Rate ri 
eee Terevetae psi r¢ Lddies’ ‘Furs. 30.) 
pe a Graduating Pictures and $ : Ei: tee. Sates 
| Groups a Specialty. > oy ce ie ery fe 
tah Uae Bh Fone MRS. M. LEE, Ng i 
There is artin a good picture 3 . 
i PPE 4 1 door South of Posteffice. eH 
$ 77 NORTH ACADEMY AVE. é PROVO, : «001, | STON BAIS SP 
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